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Red Atom Blasts US Security, 
But No A-War in Near Future 
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ATOMGRAD, USSR 


Devaluation Two-E dged Sword: Will It 


Bring Chaos or Economic Progress? 


Was Bomb Exploded Here? 


UN Control Illusory — Soviets 
Wont Permit Real Inspection 


By DAVID J. DALLIN 
Associate Editor, The New Leader 

HE BURSTING OF AN ATOM IN RUSSIA has also blasted into thin 

air the atomic legend that it was possible, with our monopoly of the 

A-bomb, to wage and win a war quickly and at small human cost 
The explosion of this fairy tale is all to the good. 
gerous, and our illusions about an atomic war were ominous. 

In the four years since Hiroshima, the Soviet Government and its 
Russo-German teams of scientists have worked relentlessly to produce 
what Hitler just fell short of achieving. In this task Russia was aided by 
French, British and Canadian physicists of communist sympathies, and by 
a formidable espionage network. re 
long period. U.S 
bombs are and 


Self-deception is dan- 


Because of America’s head-start in 
atom bomb production, and because ot 
its industrial prowess, it will maintain 
an advantage over Russia for a rather 


will be bigger, 
more powerful 





By DONALD WHITE 


New Leader Correspondent in Great Britain 


LONDON. 


a star ae OF THE POUND and of other European currencies 


may offer the Communists their best chance of a political comeback 


since the Marshall Plan hit them amidships. Or it can be the begin- 


Ning of a new period of economic progress for Europe’s harassed democ- 


Facies. Much depends on the wisdom and vigor with which European 


and American leaders act in the new situation. 


That’s how things looked to Lond 
gbservers | . wer 
in which « l 1 f 
end of Eu pe t anothet 
domino-fashion by the cra 
pound. The : observe 
Prompt to add that the quick 
advantages accrued to the Comn 
Democrat i dividends could com 
slowly, ar s the result of 
IMelligent effort 
Point one for the Communist 
that Western Europe’s very recent an 
Insecure political and economic sti 
bility Was given a rude shock. All sort 
of painful re: djustments had to be 
made, as some 


n 


currencies went all tt! 
Way with the pound, some stayed witi 
he dollar, and some—like the Belgiar 
Penc—hovered between. The sort ot 
Msions that were set up were clearly 
Pvident in sharp French criticism o 
Pritain’s ‘unilateral” action, coming 
tom spokesmen of such divergent po 
Mtieal viey 
Blum, 
Acrimonious debates broke ¢ 


as Paul Reynaud and Leo: 


ut 
he new German parliament at Bon: 
8 tightists denounced Britain 
Mpelling the devaluation 
fished West Mark. 
rats led by Schumache 
ewstify the British action. 
HUsions and disagreements in th 
meeratic worid please and assist the 


nists. 


WORSE STILL, devaluation threat 
er an increase in the cost of livin 
all over Europe, with a consequent 
decline in real standards of living. Thi 


will come about in 


two Ways. 

First, Europe will have to pay 
more in.local currencies for her 
dollar imports, and the increased 
prices will be passed on to the con- 
sumer 

Second, she must export more of 
her goods to get the same amount of 
dollars, thus emptying her shops 
and, by the classic mechanism of 
supply and demand, forcing up the 
prices. 

Sir Stafford Cripps sought to gloss 
over the latter in his devaluation 
broadcast, fixing public attention on 
the sole immediate price -rise, that of 
bread and flour No one believes this 
will be anything like the limit: the 
level of prices is expected over a period 
to move up, by as much as 5‘ or more, 
all over Western Europe. 

Under these circumstances, it will 
be difficult enough to hold wages 
steady even in countries like Britain, 
where the trade unions are under 
firm non-Communist leadership. In 
Continental countries such as France, 
where the Communists are very 
powerful in the trade unions, indus- 
trial unrest is likely to boil over into 
strikes, boosting prices and cutting 
output at the very period when high 


and more de- 
structive than 
those produced 
elsewhere. The 
United States 
possesses a size- 
able stockpile — 
satiated probably a few 
Dallin hundred bombs 
production at low costs is all-essen- at a time when others are just be- 


tial for European economic survival. ginning from scratch. The level of 
American industry guarantees that this 
advanced position will be maintained 


A further Communist asset is the 
fact that devaluation .is very widely 
blamed on the Americans, particularls 
in Britain. The Daily Worker has been 
quick to capitalize on this belief, de : : 5 
nouncing Wall Street for toppling the IN THE NEW SITUATION, not only 
pound and the Labor Government for an atomic attack but also atomic re- 
taliation is possible. A-bombs may be 
dropped not only on Moscow and Baku, 


for a long time. 


once more “knuckling under to Yankee 
Although Sir Stafford 
Cripps went out of his way in hi but also on London, New York and 


Imperialism.” 
nation-wide broadcast to anticipate and Chicago. In the event of an atomic war, 
deny this charge, the impression pei they are certain to be hurled upon 
Detroit and Washington 
having no bases near the 


ists, particuarly among rank-and-fil True, Russian 
members of the Labor party. The more pilots, 

sophisticated point to the campaign the Western 
perish on their way back; true, one 


hemisphere, will probably 
U.S. Treasury has been waging against 
the pound almost up to the eve ol Russian bomb will not be able to do 
devaluation. as much harm as an American bomb 
and true also, American retaliation 
may be terrific. The new fact, how- 
ever, is that American cities can be 
made to suffer heavily and that our 
civilian population will have to pay a 
high price in blood. 


FORTUNATELY, the Communist 
are in poor shape to take advantags 
of the opportunities before them. Ex 
cept in France and Italy, they have 

(Continued on Page Eleven) 

If one day the President of the United 
States, as Commander-in-chief, should 
order American fiyers to drop The 
30omb somewhere in Russia, he will be 
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CATHOLICS AND NEGROES to reply with an atomic attack on 
Clare Boothe Luce American cities; and that hundreds of 


thousands of American men, women 


THE RAJK TRIAL and children will have to pay with 
Charles Peyer their lives. He will therefore be re- 
luctant to issue such an order. And the 
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knowledge that more Russians will die 
than Americans will not alleviate his 
doubts. It is more than probable that 
under these conditions no atom bombs 
will be used by either side. And pre- 
cisely this is what Stalin had in mind 
when, in May 1947, he received Harold 
Stassen and made the proposal to out- 
law the atom bomb. 
(Continued on Page Two) 























——- The Home Front 





Mark of the Craft 











HAVE BEEN AMUSED—sometimes touched 
—by the enthusiasm with which my New 
York friends have received my vacation 
sketches of Maine fisher-folk. I will meet some 
well-known and successful man—a fellow who 
enjoys all the advantages of living in the heart 
of the metropolis—and he will say: “Wonder- 
ful people, those fishermen you wrote about 
I'd like to live like them,’ 

But our city-folk probably 

would not enjoy living like 

my Maine friend at al 
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ile nt een! ( ster 

d cement. They iy seer 

oO Ol cle to have every- 

thing in the world, | the: 

feel fenced in M taies oO 

the lobstermen and the wel 

men opened windows on a life which seem 

more free and more individual. 





By William E. Bohn 


doctor in St. Ives, but the fishermen didn’t 
like doctors, and advised me against seeing 
him. They gave me some tea-leaves to put 
on my eyelids, and it worked. 

“It would be interesting to compare not 
only fishermen, but people in other pro- 
fessions in different countries. It is striking 
how similar they are. They look the same 
way. They talk the same way. Fishermen 
in Bordeaux, France, and Ostende, Bel- 
gium, tell the same jokes fishermen in 
America tell. Perhaps you will some day 
write a piece on this subject.” 


THE ONLY EUROPEAN FISHERMEN I! 
had anythin ith were the patient 
vatchers of the quiet lines the banks of 
the Seine. Though I often waited hopefully fot 
signs of life at the ends of their poles, I neve1 
one of them capture even the tiniest 
specimen of any underwater species. But these 


evel to do w 
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the sea are averse to taking orders. Perhap 
here lies a key to that education for demo, 
racy about which we have talked so heavily anj 
ineffectually. 


THE OTHER DAY. in the midst of a grey 
shower of rain, I was in need of a taxi. Jus 
at the right moment the door of one opene 
at the curb exactly in front of where I stoog 
As I moved quickly to assert possession, th: 
piquant face of Martha Graham—better knoywr 
as Miss Hush—emerged from the interior 
After she and I, despite the downpour, had ex. 
changed a few cheerful words, I aay into 
the cab and said to the driver: “Did you know 
it was Miss Hush you were carrying around ip 


your car?” 

His rather disgusted gaze was turned hal 
round me: “Miss Hish, Miss Hash, Miss Hush 
Waddu I know? Waddu I care? Celebrities 
no celebrities! They all look alike to me. I; 
this trade they come a dime a doz But 


whether you get a decent tip—that is something 
else again. How do I know? Maybe 
celebrity, too. Most of ’em look dumb e nough,’ 

Nearly fifty years ago I heard a Paris taxi- 
man make an exactly parallel speech. He, too 


youre 3 


was fed up with famous people, was glad t 
transport common folk if they would only 


express their appreciation in palpable terms 








Mr. Waclaw Solski. who has lived on many fishermen baat raga disturbed by their lack Drivers of taxis, pullers of jinrickshas, metro. 
: of success. What they actually sought—sun- : oe , > ; ; 
coasts of Europe, write te . : politan furnishers of transportation the world 
: shine and contentment—they seemed to be et -e brothers ler tl ki They a 
“I very much liked your articles on the absorbin: larve dose: et ee ee ee 
alike in their hatred of the police and in thei: 
fishermen of Maine. What struck me when Quite in accord with Mr. Solski's theory, I opposition to drivers of private cars and trucks 
reading them was that these people, indi- have seen along the Mississippi and many a And, too, they are all tired of the citv and. like 
vidualistic as they certainly are, have very maller stream in this country, patient men barbers. have their eyes fixed on just the right 
much in common with fishermen in France nodding over their rods with precisely the same little spot beyond the glare of the traffic lights 
and in England. During the war I spent a atisfying philosophy as that which oozes from In this little essav I had meant oan to con- 
few weeks in St. Ives. It is a small village the anglers of the Seine. Since receiving his sider waiters. mail-carriers. policemen ané 
in Cornwall. Everybody knows everybody letter, I have learned that the evidence sup- beggars—all of the far-flung squadrons of the 
and they are all very proud, but they did porting ft the ory 1s cumulative. Fishermen workers and loafers of the world. How Giffer- 
not mind talking about their most personal everywhere—even in China and India—have a ent they are from the way a certain Kar! Marx 
matters with a foreigner. I remember that way of thinking for themselves and lookin: pictured them! But on account of the tyranny 
I got inflammation of the eyes there, be- out for themselve I am told that even in of type, my space has come to an end. I get 
cause of the strong winds. There was a Germany those who make their. living from another le tter, Ir may return 1 to this tox ; 
- ~~ - 
(Continued from Page One) | ever, the co litment ni » ust Siberic the Altai mountains, or in Wars in our time are and will be— 
“As for the use of the atomic energy will be ‘ 1 to or oO . ng a e deserts of Central Asia? Cannot the if they continue to occur—people’s wars 
for war purposes,” Stalin told Stassen the everal ernment ire capabl vork be co »d somewhere in “sov- in every respect. No atom bomb, n 
“this in all probability will be pro of retaliat ld the convention be é gi’ Mongolia? And upon such an one weapon alone, will replace th 
hibited.” broken. Ti eans that bo ides will t tigation the United States would inevitable arming and fighting of mil- 
Stalin expected the ‘ ! t e to continu producin perfectin } bliged to top production and per- lions of men. 
no strin ttacl I ( d aca big stoc | of tl haps destroy all its ckpiles of atom In preparation for war, also in 
and controls to vy iy 5B b [ particul tl Unit i bs! Ina itter which concerns the order to avoid it, if possible, this coun 
agre Ile | not accepted the Ber Siates will have to cont ‘ endir | nd dea of millions and the very try will have to look, to a ! reate 
Baruch pla He re t i ts o ! to tl er pende: this nation, no Ame: extent than before, for new llies 
of all peopl ( The Bo ! and will h ) consid 1 vert t could possibly disarm all parts of the world: for allies able 
facts n pr } | e ti ‘Only its qualitative and long as there were doubt in its to use their manpower and whateve 
culation queatitelies superiority will deter the mind that i | ent is disarming arms they possess. The financial burdet 
other side from using the bomb. Stalin, by ting international con of international alliafices cannot dt 
BEFORE WORLD WAR II of atomic energy, displayed a cer- minish during the next yea Propa- 
tary auth tie ere cert that pr AS IN THE CASE of Mussolini’ ta degree of frankne He was say- fanda work in favor of nati il inde 
son gas, invented | the Germans 1 ( Aby Stalin may t to ust by implication, tha it Russia would pendence and civil libertie: ust t 
1915, would b bun tly used, ir ! tom | ib only against a small continue production of atomic weapons raised to a higher level and attract more 
perfected 1 in the futu \ tion unable to repay in kind, suc nd would increase its activities in this attention than ever before. 
When the t in 1939 i fo tance, Yugoslavia: or in a particular field regardless of what the And this situation of a heavily-armed 
mas! obligato En civil wa ! 1 by the Kremlin t of mankind wants peace will inevitably continue until the 
France. Any day a ¢ itt Only the certain that the Weste day—which may be far-distant—whe® 
pected. Yet G ! not use ons \ con at attac DELUSIONS ABOUT the atom bomb 2 genuine, honest and radical chang? 
nor did the Allic W prev agai a tate a in attack upon have served to lull our legislators and takes place in Russia’s leadership 
of the deadly weapo not inte t lye will paralyze Moscow our people into an exaggerated feeling 
national agreement, but fear of 1 urge to ato ictivity” in the service ecurity There was a semi-con- 
taliation. Hitk certainly not t of the calle cial olut ” An us shru s of the shoulders when- 
man to shun brutal ns in war; no \ cal tish ant eme to tl e' American policy suffered defeat 
was Mu lini, wt I 1 used p elTect u the first r e3 ( 1 is lost After all, we have the 
@as against Ab t ( é I the latest developments _ " “The fifth column intends 
fore; nor w Hideki 7 Gre quai Will the United Nat be to take over Western Germany? Iran 
tities of poison § were accumulate cken or t pa t ume ecur¢ Turkey is menaced? Well, 
behind the German front Yet tl ac t country is safe under any circum- 
British, Americans and Ru r li So far the Soviet Uni ha efu stances.” The ec of “two oceans” 
wise shipped tremendous masses of tl to accept effe ve international control as a barrier to ression evaporated 
deadly weapon to the front id Berli and this has made agreement impos ’ decades ago ‘Ins tead of creating 
and Tokyo were : e of it ble. But would not help very muc! new and sober attitude, however, the 
Having become a comn weapo for one reason or another, Stalin fairy tale about an atomic monopoly 
for all, poison r ed to be a wa reversed hi tand and accepted the seized us. Now this myth, in turn, is 
Weapon at all American plan. Could the other nation dead. This country’s superiority in 
Whether or not a conver ug of the wor ly on a check inthe Soviet ld affairs will be reduced to its real 
gested by Stalin will b ned by tl Union? Do ) have the ect ! rtions. This superiority does ex- ee . 
powers ¢ we, use « e A- to ¢ all ato esearcl st only if it is a component of a realistic HAKKY TRUMAN 
Bomb t li ) vigorou gn poli y A Fateful Announcement 
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tiations. Early this week there was a 
sudden change of attitude and atmos- 
phere. The union then sent a confl- 
dential memorandum to its locals to 


proceed with plans for a strike of the 


115.000 Ford workers. 
The Ford « tract terminated at n 
Wedne night. The unio: 

t 
et the t ( 
aeciae t ettle ) 

The Fo mpany apparently as 
es that 1 there 1s a steel strike 
ill be no steel for autos: ane 
means the Ford plants would have 
shut down in any case. Anothe 


vious consideration is that the final 
ttlement of the controversy in steel 
ll set the pattern in other industries 
nthe issue of social insurance. Ap 
ently, Ford 
what the steel corporations give the 


is going to wait and see 


el union before agreeing to the aut 


rkers union demands. And the For¢ 

ategy now appears to be that, since 

y are going to have to shut down 

way for the duration of a steel 

ke, they might just as well sit it 
nd take a look at the final scor¢ 
signing anything. 


SEVERAL EFFORTS have been mad 


ste¢ orkers union to asce 
the present backlog of orders on 
the industry. But the steel 
oration e carefully guarding thi: 
mation as a secret of the highest 
ance 
y the final date of negotiation 
week, be re today’s deadline, the 
l industry has enough orders on 


ind to keep the mills operating at 85 
cent of capacity for the remainde: 
the year, and a bit beyond perhaps, 

‘ere probably will be no strike. 

But if the backlog of orders is sub- 

‘antialy below 85 per cent, the steel 

idustry will have little or nothing to 

“€ Ina straight out-and-out gamble 
testing the strength of the steel 
Kers uniot 
If orders fall to 80 per cent of ca- 

Pacity or lower, it will mean that the 

total idle time of the steel mills during 

"next three months will be approxi- 
ately three weeks. That being the 

oa the first three weeks of a steel 
Xe—if it should last that long 

‘wally would cost the steel cor pora- 
ns very little 





‘si calculation in a gamble, there- 
& the steel con porations see little 
“se In testing the strength of the 
1 within those three weeks- 
‘ e * 
AN IMPORTANT PIECE of legisla- 
,_" bassed the Senate last week prac- 
itd unnoticed. It was a bill author- 
ing the spending of $130,000,000 to 
medical schools in training more 
troy dentists, nurses and othe 
““1 personnel. 






Th o " ’ e ’ 
_ bill would authorize the spend- 
“8 of $40,000,0 i 

Y00,000 the first year and an 


eng of $56.000,000 annually there- 
ler t 








ie 





A ar tin " : : A 
9 step up training in medicine, 
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Washington and the Nation 


Auto Talks 


By JONATHAN STOUT 


New Leader Washington Correspondent 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


N AUTOMOBILE STRIKE may be added to the far-flung industrial 
battle front, thus bringing three of our important basic industries— 
coal, steel and autos—into the industrial convulsion. 

Last week it appeared that the Ford Company and the United Auto- 

mobile Workers Union were making satisfactory progress in their nego- 





dentistry, dental hygiene, public health, 
nursing and the sanitary engineering 
professions. 

The money would go in Federal 


Moscow Trials Move to Budapest; 


grants to publicly-owned schools and 
to non-profit schools on the basis of 
the number of students enrolled. 

Federal grants also would go to 
qualified schools for the double pur 
pose of erecting new buildings to allow 
enlarged enrollments and for increasing 
training facilities. 

And part of the money would go for 
scholarships to carry students through 
a full course of training. 

The bill sets up a 10-member council 
to be named by the President, but 


which would include the Surgeon- 


inge on Steel 


General and the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education. The council would direct 
the program and determine which 
schools and students would qualify for 
Federal aid. 

This bill is intimately involved in 
the current controversy over national 
health insurance. One of the frequent 
arguments made by opponents of 
health insurance is that there are not 
enough doctors, dentists, etc., to serve 
the number of persons who would be 
qualified for medical aid by such in- 
surance. 


Rajk and Co. Also Old Bolsheviks 


By CHARLES PEYER 


HE TREASON TRIAL of ex-Foreign 


Minister Laszlo Rajk and seven 


others, just concluded in Budapest, was of as great a magnitude for 
the Magyar state as the Zinoviev-Kamenev-Bukharin trials for Russia 


more than a decade ago. 


Six of the defendants—three of whom were sentenced to death last 
Saturday—were leading Hungarian Communists, and the strength of the 


Hungarian Workers 
was in large part due to their efforts. 


so-called party 


THE PRINCIPAL DEFENDANT was 
40-vear-old Rajk, Minister of the In- 






MATTHIAS RAKOSZI 
Nearly Ousted 


terior after the Russian occupation, and 
later Foreign Minister. He fought in 
the Spanish Civil War, and gained 
great honors as the organizing brain 
behind the Hugnarian CP. It was Rajk 
who reorganized the Communist police 
and its notorious Political Department, 
Bolshevized the administration, sur- 
rounded Hungary's borders with barbed 
wire, and created a tremendous spy 
svstem. 

Sentenced to death along with Rajk 
were Dr. Tibor Szonyi, head of the 
party cadres, and Andras Szalai, his 
deputy. Fairly well-known abroad, 
Szonyi spent considerable time in 
France and Switzerland. All appoint- 
ments in the government, private in- 
dustry, and the party apparatus went 
through his hands. He even chose the 
candidates for the National Assembly 
on the Hungarian “People’s Front” 
ticket. Rajk was secretary of this lat- 
ter leftist coalition. 
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Charles Peyer has been a leader of 
the Hungarian Social Democratic 
Party since 1907. Imprisoned during 
the German occupation, he has now 
fled Communist ferror in Hungary. 
and has just arrived in this country. 
= _ 





Although two defendants were sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment, let it be 
remembered that in the Moscow trial 
of 1937 Karl Radek was sentenced to 
ten yéars in prison, and has not been 
heard from since. 

Pal Justus, a former Social Democrat 
who worked inside that party for the 
Communists after the Russian occupa- 
tion, and Lazar Brankovich, forme: 
Yugoslav charge d'affaires in Buda- 
pest, were the two men who got life 
Justus was not only a member of 
Parliament, but also vice-president of 
the Government 


x 


TWO OTHER DEFENDANTS were 


remitted to military courts-martial: Lt. 


Gen. George Palfl Osterreicher, for- 
Army, and ex- 
official Maj. Beli 

Palffy-Osterreicher, a careei 


mer Inspector of the 
police Korondy 

officer, 
was a factory manager during the war, 
when he sent Jewish employees and 
engineers of the factory to army penal 
companies where most of them died 
After the Russian occupation, the noted 
terrorist became head of the Army 
Two and a half vears ago, he con- 
ducted the purge of non-Communists 
in the Army. 

Besides putting additional pressure 
on Marshal Tito, the trial was de- 
signed—according to inside informa- 
tion reaching me—to prevent Hajk 
from taking over the Party leader- 
ship from dictator Mattias Rakoszi 
at the next Party Congress. Rajk had 
been dangerously near obtaining a 
majority. 

Following upon the Mindszenty af- 
fair, the trial of Rajk and his co- 
defendants makes it clear that one can 
not safely appease Stalinism even by 
There can be no 
compromise with the Inquisition. 


becoming part of it 





time in history. 





NEVER UNDERESTIMATE THE POWER OF THE DOLLAR 
To attract American tourists, the popular American game of craps 
has been introduced at the famed Monte Carlo Casino for the first 


Idle of hand— 
Long time, no bet— 
The croupiers stand 
By the still roulette, 


And sad as they look, 
Still sadder they feel, 

As the cobwebs hook 
To the quiet wheel. 


But there in a corner, 
Down on his knees, 

Is a well-dressed foreigner 
Happy as fleas. 


And the marble walls 
That ring him about 

And the vaulted halls 
All echo his sbout: 


“Come on there, you seven. 
Baby needs shoes. 

Roll ‘em, eleven, 
Don’t let me lose.” 


“Box cars,” he prattles, 
“Snake eyes.” he moans, 

As he prayerfully rattles 
And tosses the bones. 


Come, gather you round 
And let's break the bank, 

For the chips are down— 
And so is the franc! 


—News item. 


Richard Armour. 








By CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 
"Tre HISTORY of the Americar 
Negro is rooted in the 


history ot 


the slave trade. And the history 
of the slave trade reveals that it wa 
pursued with remarkable zest and 
gusto for several hundreds of years by 


French, Spanish, 
Americans 


Dutch, British and 


I have been reading recently 4 
number of books about the slave trade 
Two impressed me greatly. One wa 
written by a Catholic, Arnold Lunn 
called A Saint in the Slave Trade. The 
other, a brilliant piece of historical 
work called Capitalism and Slavery, i 
by a Jamaican, Eric William 

The descriptions in both books of 
the horro: and torments to whict 
Negroes were subjected in their cap- 
tivity are so nauseating and appalling 
that the heart sickens reading them 
How could such things ever have been 
What is revolting, beyond endurance 
almost, is the knowledge that many 
of the slave-traders considered them- 
selves “good Christians”! And yet the 
stubborn fact remain emphasized by 
Arnold Lunn, of course, but not con- 


cealed by Eric William that honest 
Christians were constantly; telling 
these so-called “good Christian that 


they were kidding themselves. They 
were telling them that they were ba 
Christians, to tolerate slave 

«“ ... Go on, in the Name of God 
and in the power of His might, unti 
even American slavery (the vilest that 
ever saw the sun) shall vanish before 


it,” cried the Methodist John Wesle. 
in his last letter to William Wilber 
force, the Abolitionist 


% * z 


FROM THE DAY the devil begar 


stoking the fires of Hell for the hypo 
critical Christians who indulged in the 
slave trade, until this very hour, in the 
forefront of the battle for the Negr« 
minorities there have always been those 
who appealed, like Wesley, in the name 
of God 

Arnold Lunt that the growtl 
of compassion for the suffering of mer 
was almost unknown in the classical 
pagan world. Yet atheists call this vers 
growth of pit the progre of civil 
ization.” It is ¢ trange coincidencs 
that the reforn hich the atheist 
credits to an abstraction called “prog- 
ress” were first introduced in Chr 
tian lands, and only long after adopte 
by such non-Chi n countries as had 
come und the influence of Christiar 
thought It i urel ignificant that 

Imost all those ho have passed or 
the torch of prot nst cruelty an 
oppression have claimed to do so in the 
name of Christ. Even the eforme1 
who rejected Christianity attacked 
abuse uch ¢ lavery, by appealing 
to Christiar ot to reject the prin- 
ciples for which Christ died! 

The Ne » people know better thar 
any othe roup in America how ever 
today, when the uccess ot communisn 

hould put every man who likes t 
call himself a Christian on his good 
behavior, the popular desire for powe 
and wealth is still exploiting and en- 


slaving the people at the bottom of the 
economic heap 
Eric Williams in his book, Capitalis 


and Slavery, undertakes not with- 
out some success, to show how Britis! 
capitalism, and indeed the whole of 
Western capitalis was underwritten 
with the blood of the Negro slave 
While “Christianity” seemed to stand 
by noring this outrage to God. What 


he condem: is not 


past. Let me read 
to you a descripti of H ler from 
Seve St r 1 voun; 
Catholic ert Tl Merton 


“Here in this huge, dark, steaming 


slum, hundreds of thousands of Ne- 
groes are herded together like cattle, 
most of them with nothing to eat and 
nothing to do. All the senses and 
imagination and _ sensibilities and 
emotions and sorrows and desires 
and hopes and ideas of a race with 
vivid feelings and deep emotional 
reactions are forced in upon them- 
selves, bound inward by an iron ring 
of frustration: the prejudice that 
hems them in with its four insur- 
mountable walls. In this huge caul- 
dron, inestimable natural gifts, wis- 
dom, love, music, science, poetry are 
stamped down and left to boil with 
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= CLARE BOOTHE LUCE first achieved 
, prominence in 1931 as the brilliant young 
associate editor of Vanity Fair magazine. 
In the years that followed, 
such Broadway comedy hits as. “The 
Women,” 
“Margin for Error’. While continuing to 
write for many national publications, in 
1942 she successfully ran for Congress 
from Connecticut's Fourth District. 
though she was mentioned frequently as 
a possible nominee for the Senate, in 
1946 Mrs. Luce retired from politics after 
two terms in the House of Representa- 
tives. Since then, she has been converted 
to the Catholic faith. This article is 
part of our series on the Negro problem. 
Mrs. Luce here presents the Catholic 
«4 viewpoint on the question. 


Christianity and the Negro 


a living condemnation of our so- 
called ‘culture.’ Harlem is there by 
way of a divine indictment against 
New York City and the people who 
live downtown and make their 
money downtown. 


“The most terrible thing about it 
all is that there is not a Negro in the 
whole place who does not realize, 
somewhere in the depths of his na- 
ture, that the culture of the white 
man is not worth the dirt in Har- 
lem’s gutters. They sense that the 
whole thing is rotten, that it is a fake, 
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she wrote 


"Kiss the Boys Goodbye” and 


Al- 
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the dregs of an elementally corrupted 
nature, and thousands upon thou- 
sands of souls are destroyed by vice 
and misery and degradation, oblit- 
erated, wiped out, washed from the 
register of the living, dehumanized.” 


Yes, Harlem is like the hold of a 
great slaver, docked permanently in 
New York’s harbor! 

we wt if 


IT WOULD TAKE PAGES to de- 


cribe the historic 
capitalist spirit within the 
body that tolerated the slave 
long ago—and still tolerates, 
Harlem of today. 
To be sure 


creates, the 
there is 
every man’s heart. The 


lissar in the war areas who traffics in 
cigarettes and watches, for his own 
gain, is behaving momentarily like a 
capitalist. The capitalist is simply 

1an who seeks his own gain even 
though it conflicts with his noblest 
conviction There have been, in thi 
ense, capitalists since history’s dawn 
residents and Popes, Blacksmiths and 


Generals, Statesmen 
Poets and Playwrights, 
like capitalists. 


have 
But it is one 
e individual to 
to the 
or lust for loot, 

whole 


yield, 
is wrong 
and quite 
society to dedicate 
the proposition that man’ 
material gain has the 
ll other instincts. 

I define 

the two extremes of the 
terialistic ideology. Ow 
s an historic blend of 
nd capitalism—and if you prefer, 
nore than a dash of 
I insist that the more 
t there 


right of w 


rue Christianity 


tem, the more truly democratic it will 
be. And I ’ finally, that only Chris- 
tianity offers the principles by which 
body and soul can be kept togethe 

Still writing of Harlem, Thomas Mer- 
ton said 

“Now the terrific paradox of the 
whole thing is this: Harlem itself, 


and every individual Negro in it, is 


development of the 
Christian 
trade of 

indeed 


a capitalist in 
Russian Com- 


and Businessmen, 
behaved 
thing for 
knowing it 
instinct to selfish gain, 
another fot 
itself to 
instinct for 
ay over 


capitalism and communism 
same ma- 
democracy 
Christianity 
with 
communism 
Christianity— 
is in the sys- 


“Go communist,” 


that it is spurious, empty, a shadow 
of nothingness. And yet they are 
condemned to reach out for it, and 
to seem to desire it, and to pretend 
they like it, as if the whole thing 
were some kind of bitter cosmic 
conspiracy: as if they weré thus be- 
ing forced to work out, in their own 
lives, a clear representation of the 
misery which has corrupted the onto- 
logical roots of the white man’s own 
existence. ... 

“No, there is not a Negro in the 
whole place who can fail to know, in 
the marrow of his own bones, that 
the white man’s culture is not worth 
the jetsam in the Harlem River.” 

Pa ¥ ra 

WHAT, THEN, is the Negro to do? 
agitate for the over- 
of every class above his own? 
Must fire be fought with fire, hate with 
hate, violence with violence, white 
racism with black racism, capitalistic 
intolerance and discrimination with 
communist intolerance and discriminge 
tion? Is the alternative to become a 
follower of Marx, when it’s safe? 

I believe that the alternative is to 
be Christians—and if possible, Christian 
saints. As Christians, who believe that 
the body is the temple of the soul, 
Negroes must not resign themselves to 
Jim Crow. Their dignity as sons of 
God requires them to press unceasingly 
towards the goals of full participation 

n both the material and spiritual bene- 
fits of Democracy. 


throw 


The Negro must take as his program 
the program laid down by Archbishop 
John Ireland at the turn of the century: 


“Let the Negro be our equal in the 
enjoyment of all political rights of 
the citizen. The Constitution grants 
him those rights: let us be loyal to 
the Constitution. If the education of 
the Negro does not fit him to be a 
voter, and an office holder, let us for 
his sake and our own hurry to en- 
lighten him. I would open to the 
Negro all industrial and professional 
avenues—the test for his advance 
being his ability, but never his color. 
I would in all public gatherings, and 


in all public resorts, in halls ay 
hotels, treat the black man as [ tre, 
the white. I might shun the vulg 
man, whatever his color, but ty 
gentleman, whatever his color, | 
would not dare push away from m’ 
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NO GROUP CAN MAKE a spirity; 
fight with cleaner hands and hey 
than American Negroes. Like Simg 
they have been made to  shoulis 
Christ’s Cross. They have participaty 
in the suffering of Calvary. When} 
Negro speaks in truth and in simpliciy 
in Christ’s name, all men must listen! 

The Negro who has suffered as fer 
have suffered, who has been huni. 
ated, borne a cross, drunk the ey 
almost seems to have been conditiong 
by God for spiritual superiority ; 
America. 

The American Negro could, if } 
would, play the same role in this dyix 
civilization that the ancient Christi 
played in Rome. Nietzsche, the Ge. 
man prophet of the Superman, you rm 
member, despised Christianity. He sii 
it was a religion invented by slaves, ly 
inferior men, to elevate them over ther 
superiors! He noted that, in the han 
of Christ, unarmed slaves overthrei 
Rome, using as their only weapos 
charity and peacefulness in action, ani 
fearlessness and forthrightness in word 











It is only by the power of the spirit 
black and white, that we shall all ove- 
come the evils that beset us. As tk 
old devices failed to enslave the humz 
body, so all the new and hellish! 
ingenious devices used by the m 
terialists of the left or right to enslay 
and warp the human soul will prov 
powerless before love and pity atl 
understanding, which are the Hol 
Spirit’s gifts. if we will only receiv 
them. 




































NOW 
AT A SPECIAL 
REDUCED RATE 


Richard Armour's book 
of tepical verses: 


Leading With My Left 
(regularly $2 2.00) 
PLUS 
Morals in Politics 
A collection of essays by; 
WM. H. CHAMBERLIN 
JOHN DEWEY 
MAX EASTMAN 
SIDNEY HOOK 
PLUS 
Liberalism and Sovietis™ 
by ALFRED BAKER LEWIS 


PLUS 
American Cooperatives 
by JOHN DANIELS 


(regularly 25¢ each) 
ALL FOUR FOR FIFTY CENTS 
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or, | Politburo. 


piri, wil] face the destiny of the Baltic states—virtual genocide. 


hear This is the real meaning of the bloody tragedy involving Tito’s struggle 
a with his Communist brothers. The issue is all the more grave because 
det 
fat will have for the country. He is mainly 
oa anxious to keep his dialectical posi- 
mpl on versus the orthodox interpretation 
py f communism. 
as fer It seems to me that the underlying 
hum. tragedy of Y igoslavfa is utterly unap- 
1€ Cup nreciated not only by Tito but by 
ition Western observers in Yugoslavia and 
rity i Isewhere abroad. All of them seem to 
he not so much inter¢ sted in the main 
if iP esue—th irvival of the people in 
S dying yygoslavia—as in widening the gap 


ristiss#® between Tito and Stalin, between the 
1e Ger wo opposing interpretations of Com- 


your-® wunism, nationalist and internation- 
He sii jist, The moral and physical exist- 
ves, WH once of these nations is of no concern 
er thet + either Western democrats or Eastern 


30th Western diplomats as 
erthret® well as Soviet doctrinaires are work- 
Neapos® ing ina vacuum which has nothing to 
ion, MH go with the real feelings and vital 
in Work needs of the people. 
e spirit Tito is fighting to keep himself in 
Il over Dower against his Kremlin bosses, who 
As te donot trust him any more. Though he 
» humafP has done his utmost to build up in 
nellishs Yugoslavia the most aggressive mono- 
he ite: lithic Communist state outside the 
enslave Soviet Union, with the aim only of 
Il provefe becoming part of the Soviet Union, he 
ity ang Was dismissed by Moscow when the 
* Horm Politburo of the Bolshevik 
receive deemed it necessary. 
In 1945, while I was in Belgrade, 
Edvard Kardelj, Vice-Premier and 
Foreign Minister, and number two in 
the Yugoslav Communist hierarchy, 
leclared to the Soviet Ambassador in 
Belgrade, Mr. Sadchikov, that “he 
ould like the Soviet Union to regard 
AL them [the Yugoslav Communists} not 
Srepresentatives of another country, 
TE out as representatives of one of the 
suture Soviet republics.” 
k Even today, I am sure, this is the 
. feeling of the majority of the Yugoslav 
-ommunist Tito himself included. 
veft They would relish nothing more than 
é Invitation from Stalin to return to 
the Communist community. Tito is not 
‘ghting for the sovereignty or inde- 
< endence of Yugoslavia but for his re- 
; by: iaMance into the Communist World 
“ganization as the best Communist, 
IN ‘qual to all others. together with his 


tot 
ate 


le nant agressors. 


party 





as he has molded it during the 
ast five years, 


SINCE THE BREAK between Tito 

af ism ” ie apaape st fourteen months 
’ as shown no disposition to 

{iS ‘ange the structure of his monolithic 
“oviet state. Though the country is 
‘Momically ruined, the people under 





a 
ives Starvation diet, Tito is pursuing 
S Terciless], his megalomaniacal Five- 
2) ‘cat Plan to reach the necessary quota 
SENTS ‘Md prove to Stalin and foreign Com- 


= ‘nists that he has not betrayed the 
‘eld revolution. The collectivization 

‘the land has not been arrested. On 

ontrary, Tito’s government pre- 


+ 


three } its immediate fulfillment. The 
> Th Most r an 

oy of imc ‘Prominent democratic leaders and 
Pd | ren representatives( and I am not 


Lead: | 

mS Of the reactionaries) are still 
,. son. Communist indoctrination 
the neac- x 
peasantry and youth is followed 
i} the 
































Same ardor and passion. 











Bverything is being done to show 
» nmunist everywhere that Yugo- 
“Via is a Communist state and that 
Mimunism js the only, goal of the 
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Tito himself is not aware of the consequences his Communist resistance 





Yugoslav Communist rulers. Mosha 
Pijade, the political brain of the Polit- 
buro, has again and again declared 
that the Yugoslav interpretation of 
communism is truer than the Soviet 
one. Yugoslav Communists like Anka 
Berus, when debating with the Kremlin, 
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and many other publications. 


MARSHAL TITO 


are using the language not of Com- 
munist converts who have chosen free- 
dom, but of disappointed comrades beg- 
ging Stalin not to commit the historical 
error of persecuting the best Com- 
munist party in the world. All of them 
agree with the poem written by one 
of their official poets, where th: 
inner feeling gf the conflict is better 
expressed than in any doctrinaire 
assertion: 

“Mother Russia, why are you stran- 
gulating your beautiful child? 
This child was growing near your 

paths.” 

This is what Tito and the Com- 
munists feel. They cannot grasp the 
real meaning of their weak position. 
Excommunicated by the communist 
church, they cannot understand that 
they aie inevitably doomed if they 
stick to their dialectical position: to 
be better Communists than the Bolshe- 
viks. But they cannot be forgiven their 
sins, the sins which compel them to 
be considered by the official Commu- 
nists as traitors to the world revolu- 
tion. They are victims of their own 
illusions, They think that through the 
stubbornness which brought them vic- 
tory in the war—a victory also due to 
the incapacity of the prewar ruling 
class and to Western abstract specu- 


lations—they are going to force the 
Kremlin to accept them as the legiti- 
mate Communist rulers of Yugoslavia. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE WAY out 
for Tito. This is to betray commu- 
nism. To choose freedom. To liquidate 
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Tue NEW LEADER has presented ar- 
ticles on the Tito-Stalin rift by Dorothy 
Thompson, columnist, and Dr. Zifko Topa- 
lovich, leader of the Yugoslav Socialist 
party. Both recommended unconditional 
aid to Marshal Tito. Here Bogdan Raditsa 
presents another view. Mr. Raditsa. Tito’s 
former U. S. press chief, was a Croatian 
journalist before the war. He has been a 
frequent contributor to The New Leader 


TITO: Ally or Co-Belligerent? 


By BOGDAN RADISTA 


ITO’S FIGHT WITH THE KREMLIN has reached its most dangerous 
T phase The Soviet Union is not only trying to get rid of Tito and his 
Her main aim is to dismember Yugoslavia itself. The 
Kremlin is directing all its attacks against the physical survival of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes, and Yugoslavs here and abroad feel that if Russia 
succeed in checkmating Tito, the brave and proud peoples of our country 


all his pro-Russian Communists in the 
Communist party and particularly in 
the state apparatus. To appeal to the 
*former Partisans who, for their own 
reasons joined him during the war. 
And more than anything else to get 
rid of the vacuum which encircles 
him. To achieve that, Tito must go 
to the people, to the majority of his 
epponents—who are today caught 
between Titoist communism and Sta- 
linist communism—and who would 
forgive him if they could get the 
chance to become free. 

How approach the people? 

Tito can approach the people by in- 
viting the true representatives of the 
democratic parties, the peasant and 
democratic leaders who have the con- 
fidence of the vast majority of the 
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ANA PAUKER 
country, to join him in fighting both 
nationalist and internationalist com- 
After having obtained the 
help of the nation’s democratic forces, 
Tito could appeal in the name of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes to the 
conscience of the free world to succur 
them from the Soviet threat. 


munism. 


3ut Tito will not do that. He is a 
Stalinist who even now would be 
happy to become Stalin’s favorite. He 
cannot think driferently. And he 1s 
afraid not only of Stalin but of the 
people. Rivers of blood stand between 
him and the people. 

Tito had one chance. It was in 1945 
when he betrayed the Yalta obliga- 
tions. If he had followed the path of 
a real leftist economic and national 
revolution in the Balkans, today he 
would be in a position to challenge 
Stalin effectively. The West would be 
on his side, and not as a “calculated 
risk.” But he did his utmost to de- 
stroy the vitally necessary influence of 
the West in Yugoslavia, and to be- 
come a servant of the Kremlin, 


TO UNDERSTAND TITO’S faults we 
must remember the historical dialogue 
held in Caserta, August 1944, between 
Mr. Churchill and Tito: 

“Is it true,” asked Mr. Churchill, 
“that there is a large portion of 
peasantry who would not be very 
glad to see the Communist system 
introduced?” 

“We do not intend to impose such 
system,” Tito answered. “I have often 
stated this publicly.” 


"Yes, I remember. But I was in- 
terested to hear it from your own 
lips. The main thing is to introduce 
a really democratic system. I think 
you may probably need to carry out ~ 
some agrarian reforms; perhaps some 
of your holdings are too small. [| 
ence asked Stalin if he had not 
found it harder to carry through the 
agrarian reform in Russia than to fight 
this war against the Germans. .. .” 

“Yes, but we are not faced with 
the same problem. We have no Kulak. 
class. We recognize only two classes 
of Yugoslavs—quislings and patriots.” 

Mr. Churchill, “worried” because his 
son, Randolph, was “a great Partisan,” 
then asked: 

“Will you allow individual free- 
dom in your couniry after the war?” 

“Why, yes. That is our basic prin- 
ciple—democracy and freedom of the 
individual.” 

Tito concluded, without any prodding 
from Churchill: 

“I am rather concerned by all the 
questions which are constanily being 
asked about communism in Yugo- 
slavia. I have siated quite categori- 
cally that we don’t intend to intro- 
duce it. There are many reasons for 
this. All the countries of Europe 
must have a democratic system after 
the war and Yugoslavia will be no. 
exception.” ; 

What Tito later did in Yugoslavia is 
on record. Even Max Lerner, after 
visiting Yugoslavia lately, admits that 
it is a police state and a communisé 
one. To those of us who have been 
with Tito and have opposed the reac 
tionary monarchial system, Titoslavia 
has long been one of the most ruthless 
Bolshevik states, where only innocents 
vere allowed to carry water for the 
Communists. Tito, Kardelj, Djilas and 
the others have not hidden their desire 
to communize Yugoslavia. And com- 
munize it they did. 

Today, abandoned by those whom 
they fear most, they must lose their 
fight. They are too weak to win it. 
They are not masters either in their 
in the country. The fact 
that Tito lives constantly on the island 


wh party o 


£ Brioni proves it. 


OUR PRESENT CONCERN is with 
the Yugoslav people. 

The Soviet Union will undoubtedly 
livide Yugoslavia in small units. It 
vill install a strong Macedonia, uniting 
the Yugoslav parts with Bulgarian, 
ind eventually with Northern Greece. 
It will give Albania the Metohija and 
Kossovo area and build a greater Al- 
bania—Mussolini’s dream. Banat will 
be given to the Rumanians who, like 
the Greeks, never fought against us. 

I remember having heard Soviet 
supervisors—in Belgrade, back in 1945 
—saying in the presence of approving 
Yugoslav Communists: 

“If the Croatians and Serbians will 
not accept communism, we can easily 
bring the Chinese over here and they 
will do the work we need. The Croa- 
tians and Serbians may go to Siberia 
or elsewhere in Asia.” 

This is the terrible end which Tito 
and the Communists were planning 
for a brave, industrious and freedom- 
loving people whose only aim was to 
live in peace with the free people of 
the world. And Tito doesn’t under- 
stand it yet. 

We cannot be liberated through the 
Titos. Sooner or later, Russia will 
liquidate Tito and install another 
Communist regime composed of mer- 
‘enaries and bloodthirsty henchmen 
whose only goal will be to further 
Soviet expansion. A glacial night will 
fall upon Yugoslavia again unless some 
form of radical intervention is devised 
to bring Yugoslavia into the world of 
free peoples. At the very least, Tito, 
before being helped, should be forced 
to accept the Yalta decisions, 

















frontiers 


genuine anti-Communists. 

The cold war for Germany was wo! 
ith the batthk 
if the blockade Now in this cold pe ( 


by the West in Berlin 





with its many unsolved conflict: and 


ts uncomfortabl tense atmosphere 


the political spotlight ha hifted to 
the Western zone Will Western Ge 
many voluntaril n the bloc of fre 
Western powe ! ll she rer i 
aloof? This is tl \¢ ive and a t 


vyide-open que tior 


COMMUNIST MASS MOVEMENTS 


n Germany eno ce. as the elk 


tions to tl West G n Parliame 
howed .Only 15 Communists a 
the Bundest of 402 men and wome 
Within the ist year. the Cor ul 

ve lost 15 pe nt the vot 
trengtl \ t ovement 

oth DP nd those German 

nember th litle experience, Co 
munism doe not p much of threat 


The real danger in Germany comes 
from sincere anti-Communists who 
are politically to the moderate Right. 
socially upper class, and ideologically 
unprincipled, deceptive and conserv 
ative In their ways of thought 
these men are related to those East- 
ern European Socialists and Amer 
ican “liberals" who believed they 
could beat the Communists at their 
own game by allying with them and 
profiting from the alliance. 







These non-Cc inist but pro-Soviet 
tatesmen protest nst German pat 
ticipation in a blo f ant Soviet cour 
iri ] pro} ‘ nst i eit! 
omplet G ! ! itralit 1 { 
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SOME OF THE RAPALLOISTS 
ld-time diplomats like Herr Rudolf 














Nadolny, their leadir pokesman, who 
looks back lo i Lil ot diplor ithe 
service vith Russia The last Nazi 
Ambassador to t Kremlin, he 


arrested occupied by 
the Soviets but wa on honorably 
released i friend of the Soviet Mili 


tary Administration Wealthy vell 








onnected, he it ediately launched 
from |} Berlin private ¢ 
paign amor nfluential Germans tf 
new Rapallo And t] } } 










ime ¢ iy tl ne e ¢ \ 1 
1 meet ‘ er liticiar n 
justrialist f eading p 

alities at B Godesbe the el { 
ubur f B e Hith 1 
han lain | fore 

lude¢ ne Mut et ent \ ‘ 
id of August, 1949 nothe et 
ook | r 1 An ( He i the 
espect pl ent « I ural co Dp 
nd fe M te f Agriculture 
n the Weimar Republic, acting as host 


Godesbet wa eiected a a ol ol 


hallenge to Bont vhere the officially 
elected Bundestag is located. 
We learned from a source close to 


the Rapalloists the so far unpublished 
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Chances for a New Rapallo 


Vew Leader Roving Correspondent 


= The Saarland: Unknown Wonderland 


By NORBERT MUHLEN 





FRANKFURT. 


EE NEXT SERIOUS POLITICAL CRISIS IN GERMANY — which might well occur before the summer of 


1950—will bring to the fore an acute Communist danger, with consequences reaching far beyond Germany’s 


What is strange about this Communist threat is that it is being prepared and propagandized by men who are 


fact, that this group was prepared to 
convoke Council of the German 
Majority” the day after the elections 
if-the four major parties didn’t poll 
0) percent of the total vote; and thi 
ew Shadow Parliament was to “elect” 
» government which would immedi- 
iliance with the German 
West to Soviet Russia. Since the elec- 


itely offer ar 


tions turned out more favorably to the 
West i large-scale propaganda cam 
maign for Peace vith East, as the 
tepping stone to German unity nd 
covel ha bye i peecun DY ul 
roup 
BEHIND THE MOVEMENT we find 
rather mixed crowd of people 


isual in fellow-traveling compan 

There are men like Hjalmar Horace 
Greeley Schacht who see here the op- 
ortunity to blackmail the Western 
Powers by the threat of a Russian al- 


liance, and thus to lead Germany back 


into a position of power politics; a few 
pectabl German economists who 
wlieve that the East offer a market 
for German labor and products which 





ould restore Germany to prosperity; 


lealistic thinkel! like Ulrich Noack, ‘ y 
professor of history at the University KONRAD ADENAUER 
if Wurzburg, author of excellent 


Does Right Mean West? 


tude on Lord Acton, and head of 


the so-called “Nauheim Group,” which 
- i h ecsane ] - 
ints to turn Germany constitutionally of power seems to them a clever politi 


into another Switzerland by proclaim- cal device. In their truly old-fashioned 


\ ry Ee a > 1e jo} ’ - > 
ing her unalterable and eternal neu- view they ignore the weighty rol 


trality, a position which would take her which ideologies are playing in Euro- 
sut of the Atlantic Pact group and pean alliances today: and they ignore 
ke er a pro-Russian satellite: old that a real Germany can accept a 
me diplomats and officer ho nt powerful Russia only as an overlord 
to take the Sovie for a ride by seem- today, not as an ally 
nely plaving ball with then All the While the pokesmen of the three 
Rapalloists have i oO on that they leading political parties—the Christian 
! ul f their wn Nnaivite Democrats, the Social Democrats and 
trait which characterizes tl type of the Liberal Democrats—do not partici- 
political amateui and deceived de pate in the meetings and the propa- 
civel be they American liberal « anda of the League of German 
German conservative fellow-travelei Units as the group anti-Commu- 
Most of the German ‘Rapalloists ¢ ist pro-Communist officially called, 
ell ning innocents who, while not ome of them are on rather close terms 
ving any illusions about Russia <% vith its representatives. The desire 
political system, have illusions about for German unity is cleverly identified 
er as an ally. A few others, however, by them with appeasement of Russia. 


ecem to be transmission belts and per- In times of an economie and political 


ips agents of the Kremlin, which ac- risi rapprochement with the East 
ept auxiliarie wherever it find might seem very appealing to people 
them ho do not see a sufficient counter- 

While the new Rapalloists are un- ppeal in democracy. and the program 
loubted! iti -( nunist the ‘ f the non-Communist “League of Ger- 
equally anti-Democrats; thus, a cynical man Unity” represents the real Com- 
three-cornered affair with both blo unist danger in Germany. 





eturned from 


a NORBERT MUHLEN, aut! f the above article, has just 


all-summer tour of Europe vhere he travelled as a foreign corre 
pondent and visiting lecture The New Leader is proud t nnounce that 
t \ ll ent yf on-the son 


Germany, Summer 1949 


By NORBERT MUHLEN 


The German Party System: Perspectives and Contradictions 
Conversations With Slave Laborers 

Is the Swastika Coming Back? 

Is U. S. Military Government Good Government? 


Peering Through the Iron Curtain 
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Workers (C.1.T.) held in Hay, 
successful one from every ) 
f the C.I.T. as the dominant ¢ 
bership of over fourteen million, 
sf the democratic labor groups of 
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epresented the Havana Convent 
urpassed the ‘most optimistic expec 
tions. In addition to the American F 
eration of Labor, the International 4 
ociation of M&chinists. the Rail 

Labor Executive Association of 

United States and Canada, and : | 





Canadian Trades and Labor Cong 


ational labor centers from all ¢ 


Latin America were represent 


at 
nceluded the Confederations of Lat 
f Cuba, Costa Rica, Venezuela, Pi 
Bolivia and Chile; tl Federation 
Labor of Haiti, the National Pr 


( 


tarian Confederation of Mexico 


General Workers’ Union of Colomb 
the Free Federation of Workingmer 
Puerto Rica, the National Coordinat 
Committee of Independent Trade 
:0ns of Uraguay, the National Conf 
ation of Industrial Workers of B 


4 Wr ] 
he Worl 





cers’ Organization of Paragué 
nd trade union groups from A 
tina, the Virgin Islands, Trinidad, Pi 





Tess 
ma. Ecuador, Dutch Guiana and Brit Buals 
h Guiana. will je 
The Convention opened in the Hal gPaeans 
{ the House of Representative democ 

tended by the President of the Re The 
lic of Cuba, Dr. Carlos Prio Soca practice 
everal cabinet minist and fp rmen 
matic representatives F - 
George Philip Delans AFL Inter- fp ell é 
ational Representative lelive -—s 
iddress emphasizing that United st f the 
rganized labor is firm] itt ‘ = 
lose cooperation with t ’ = 
inions of Latin America t . - 
their standard of living va 
ialization of their respect “te 
ies: and to strengthen 1 ‘ 
of life, which 1 ou * 
ned in almost every Latin A 


ountry by totalitarix 


nd icit, 


THE SESSIONS of the Conk 
ere held in the new W 
f Cuba, where the Contede 
Labor and all it ibdir 
housed ,under the cha) 
tor Mujal, assisted by 
Augusto Malave Villalba 
pez Alhaga, represent! 
Venezuela and Peru. 

The three most important resolu 


approved by the Convention eall 













icultural problen th sp 
eference to migratory if 
ndustrialization of Latin A n 
the role to be played rgal ( 
orkers: and the } t 
acy in Latin A T 
bout by the current ed 
ictatorships. 
The resolution 
strong condemnat to 
m and Communist , 
abor movement: and 
St the totalitarian ni 
pects of the milita t ol 
ru and Venezuela ai the 5 Pie 
ents of Argentina, N - 
Dominican Republi t * 
termed a menace to peat é - 
ean, deserving of th trongest 


1] 


ures to bring about its 
The resolution also den , 

Communist-dominated Congres 

“Peace” held during the same 
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‘ican sentative, AFL 

HAVANA. 
ION Inter-American Confederation of 
Havjba, September 7-11, was a highly 
Y piview and marked the emergence 
































con’ labor organization, with a mem- 

on mis and the overwhelming majority 

of tatern Hemisphere affiliated with it. 
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inat CP BOSS TOLEDANO 

at Hit by CIT 

B . ’ . 
in Mexico City, and called upon true 

“on Miberals and progressives to join with 

Ars Bthe CIT in calling a continental con- 

d, Pat Bieress where labor, liberals, intellec- 
was and democratic progressives 
will join hands in devising ways and 

ie Haleans for the strengthening of real 

i democracy and peace. 

Ret The resolution condemned also the 
patice of recognition of de facto gov- 
mments established by military coups, 
mi urged the U.S. Government not 
bsell arms to them. It advocated or- 
Bnization of a permanent committee 

S pb’ the defense of civil liberties and 

oe wman ri Further, it called upon 
be United Nations, the International 
Boor Office, the Organization of Ame! 
mn States and other international 
pncies to investigate the recurrent 

of trade union rights in Latin 

/ nd to take appropriate steps 
abuses once and for all. 
le which caused lengthy de 

he one ongerning 1 cial and 

ese discrimination in the Canal Zone. 


Pe CIT reaffirmed in unmistakable 
Sits Opposition to every form of 
nhination based on race. color, na- 


y or religion, and reasserted its 








id in favor of equal wages for equal 
) of rk. The CIT also praised the AFL’s 
hawmgports to end wage discrimination in 
Luiz Wi Canal Zone and called upon the 
vectivCM Government to act on its repeated 

mises to change its wage policy in 


so Lue area, 


oa 


be THE GROWTH OF THE CIT has 


lecessary to reorganize its 
j ucture, Headquarters have 
BS “ moved fro Santiago, Chile, to 


and the post of General Sec- 


_ 
y-4P@asure 


as been created to 

“€ better coordination of the CIT’s 

The Executive Committee 

“Nn reduced from 15 to 11 mem- 

‘o enable it to meet more fre- 

nt Howey. a General Council 
Including embers of the Exec- 

Nas been created to review the 

T the nization, to approve 

S ‘get, ar to plan activity. The 
ention low meet every three 

the * ~nardo Iban vas reelected Pres- 
gest 4 Francisco Aguifre, former Min- 
fall T of Labo: of Cuba, was elected 


Meral . 
al Secretary -Treasurer, and Ser- 






gress a. Romualdi of the United States, 
ame ¥" 0 Jauregui of Peru and Augusto 
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Malave Villalba of Venezuela, Secre- 
tary of International Relations, Secre- 
tary of Organization and Secretary of 
Correspondence. The six vice-presi- 
dents elected represent the United 
States, Mexito, Cuba, Costa~>- Rica, 
Puerto Rica and Brazil. 

The CIT Havana Convention offered 
to the democratic trade unionists of 
Latin American countries the first op- 
portunity to meet together since the 
advent of military dictatorships in 
Peru and Venezuela, the civil war in 
Costa Rica and Bolivia, the unsuccess- 
ful totalitarian attempts to overthrow 
the Chilean Government, and the in- 
creased tension in the Caribbean. 
These happenings indicate how acute 
is the struggle for supremacy between 
democracy and seaction south of the 
Rio Grande. 

The situation was seized upon by 
the delegates at Havana and given a 
thorough going-over, and I do not hesi- 
tate to report that U. S. Latin Amer- 
ican policy fared badly. The dominant 
feelings was that the United States is 
acting with excessive friendliness to- 
ward the dictatorial governments of 
Latin America. 

This charge, which in some aspects 
is perhaps unjustified because it is too 
sweeping and based on farfetched as- 
sumptions rather than on facts, reveals 
nevertheless a dissatisfaction among 
pro-democratic Latin American trade 
unionists which deserves to be studied 
very carefully. Those entrusted with 
the task of enlightening Latin Amer- 
ican public opinion on the objectives 
of our foreign policy in this Hemisphere 
ought to note seriously the aforemen- 
tioned criticisms and take the neces- 
ary measures to meet them. 

Latin America is our own back yard. 
It will be a serious, if not fatal, mis- 
take to concentrate all our effort in the 
defense of democracy in Europe and in 
the containment of the totalitarian ad- 
vance in Asia while, at the same time, 
allowing the growth of military neo 
Fascism in our Hemisphere. The sin- 
cerity of the whole U. S. foreign pol- 
icv, which is fundamentally based on 
strengthening democracy and contain- 
ing totalitarianism, will be questioned 
unless we implement more convinc- 
ingly our democratic aspirations with 
a firmer stand toward those Latin 
American Governments that are openly 
Fascist in practice while pretending to 
be democratic in theory. 





BRAZIL'S DUTRA 
Democracy Needs Defense 








Heard on the Left 


The New Leader is proud to announce that it is rejuvenating 
its famous column, Heard On the Left, as a regular feature. Widely 
recognized for many years as a source of invaluable information, 
Heard On the Left will deal with a wide variety of topics of interest 
to our readers. It will be written by a well-known newspaperman 
who prefers to be called, The Whip. Readers are invited to send 
conirtbutions to Heard On the Left. 


IFFERENCES OF OPINION with Alger Hiss as to trial strategy 
may lead to the withdrawal as counsel of Lloyd Paul Stryker 
at the retrial scheduled to open October 9. 

Competent estimates are that the Soviet Union must be spending 
close to $100,000,000 a year to jam Voice’ of America broadcasts. 
Peculiar atmospheric conditions in the past few months, incidentally, 
have hindered Soviet jamming; so much so that for several hours a 
day our programs are being heard in the U.S.S.R. 


The New York World-Telegram has on its hands a new execu- 
tive with unlimited power and authority. His name is Boyd Stephens 
and he’s there on Roy Howarda’s orders. ... Headstrong Joseph Thorn- 
dike, Jr., gave up a $30,000 vearly salary as managing editor of Life 
Magazine because of the number of straw bosses over him who sought 
to approve major decisions. Henry Luce was only the last straw... . 

Ugly stories come out of Germany that the Russian DP camps in our 
zone are being run by ultra-rightist Russians along totalitarian lines. 


SOURCE FOR the Murray Kempton column in the New York Post 
that Henry Wallace is “through” with politics was none other than 
Mrs. Wallace.... 

Alfred Kazin is struggling hard with a quasi-autobiographical 
book about streets and neighborhoods in New York. He turned down a 
year’s teaching berth at Harvard. 

Negotiations are currently under way to exchange guest speeches 
at the AFL and CIO conventions next month with Jack Kroll, CIO 
political director, appearing at the AFL, and Joseph Keenan, AFL 
political director, appearing at the CIO. Business Week first tipped 
us on that... 


John Scott, son of Scott Nearing and a good reporter in his own 
right, has resigned from Time, Inc.. because executives were unwilling 
to extend his leave of absence. 

Sidney Hook had a rough summer. His well ran dry at his South 
Wardsboro, Vt., summerplace, so he had to lug water from miles away. 
Ry the way, the N.Y.U. philosopher has a .22 rifle range on his farm 
and practices regularly. 


The Communist party is waging a “make-or-break” campaign on 
behalf of its Councilman Ben Davis, Jr., running for re-election. 
Opposing him is Earl Brown, Life staffer, with four nominations— 
Democratic, Republican, Liberal and Fusion. 

A most memorable piece of acting along the strawhat circuit last 
summer was Francesca Bruning in the title role of The Heiress. Miss 
3runing is the wife of John Beaufort, New York bureau chief of the 
Christian Science Monitor. 


SPECIAL KUDOS should go to the New York Times’ Meyer 
Berger for his story on the Camden, N. J., massacre and to Ted Poston 
for his lynch series in the New York Post. 

Pandit Nehru may be a last day speaker at the American Fed- 
eration of Labor convention in St. Paul next month, depending on 
when the Indian Prime Minister arrives in this country. 

Nicolas Nabokov has sold a series on Serge Diaghilev to the 
Atlantic Monthly, which is so satisfied with it that they gave Nicky 
a bonus. Charasho. 


Intelligent people are much concerned at the skimpy coverage 
being given UN affairs by the American press, particularly the New 
York papers, excepting of course the Times, which has a six-man 
bureau under able Tom Hamilton at Lake Success. The Herald Tribune 
has taken indefatigable Peter Kihss off the UN beat. ... 

Memo to Charlie Thayer, Voice of America head, who leaves in a 
month for re-assignment and re-marriage (Ambassador Dunn’s daugh- 
ter): The U. S. has not withdrawn its troops from Korea; five hundred 
remain under the command of a brigadier-general ... 


Matthew Woll has received a one-page letter from Ernest Bevin 
written in his own hand, and a two-page epistle from Sir Stafford 
Cripps, thanking him for important AFL support during recent Ameri- 
can-British-Canadian monetary negotiations in Washington... 

Albert Deutsch, former health columnist for the defunct PM, its 
successor the Star, and its successor the Compass, denies he quit the 
latter for ideological reasons. Thackrey’s Compass, by the way, like its 
sister-newspapers in Eastern Europe, is great at rewriting news wire 
reports to suit the party line.... The Whip 







































































JOURNEY TO THE -END OF THE NIGHT. By Louis-Ferdinand Celine. 
Translated from the French by John H. P. Marks. 
New Yorl 09 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by RAMON SENDER 
PARISIAN REVIEW ha 


f question 


9000?” It has received thousands 


New Directions. 


been making an inquiry with this leading 
of today will be 


of replies 


“What French authors read in the year 


and in all of them the 
There is some doubt 


men like Sartre, but 


name of L.-F. Celine figured, sometimes in first place. 


regarding Gide’s survival, and that of other younger 


not Celine’ If we consider that today Celine is in disfavor because of his 


conduct during the German occupation—he refused, evidently, to collab- 


orate with Germany and to collaborate with de Gaulle—and interned in a 
hospital in Denmark, the result of the inquiry is surprising 

I don’t know what Celine may have done during the war. I am ignorant 
of the ‘ . 


and only know that he has them in all 


charge ot ni polite l enemu a4 - = ary 


body Including himself, frequently. 


parties, especially among the commun Principally against himself. 

ists and fascist ho are those who Celine gives us the impression of a 
believe they have the most right to conquistador of the kingdom of moral 
condition the life of a poet. But it is truth who has burned his ships and 


easy to 
Celine, 


uppose that in a man likes cannot turn back nor perhaps further 


a man of great passions and His situation has 


advance then a magic 


tremendous disillusionments, a skepti charm for many of his reade1 
cal attitude must have been accompan . 
ied by some form of imprudence that 
would lend itself to misunderstanding 
If this is so, the 


Riven him, remembering hi 


THROUGH CELINE’S BOOK, visibly 


autobiographical, a whole multitude 


compatriot have for 


oO f characters and types passes in re- 
books. The 


view. Among these the only friend that 


truth is that «ll of them together, like Celine keeps through the years is a 
every memorable work of art, also poor devil whom he knew in Africa 
constitute an enormou impru lence in the most sordid condition . and his 
as far a ul established valu i only love through different exper- 
concerned. But tod: mprudence iences is a pretty American prostitute 
tomorrow's nol from Detroit of whom he speaks with 
Proclaiming Celi a lavori at restrained tenderne The two lowest 
of the readet ru c0U0 bein in the ial cal Nothing 
fronts us witl curious probler t more would be needed to realize that 
as thei : nt — Celi Celine there is a Christian morali 
worthy of surviving the official perenne te 
secrated writers like Francois Mau His caricature of Amer nd < 
Jule rte aes Claudel, Monther! Americans is fllled with hate. That - 
ek ressive and febrile hate—without dis- 


lain—can only be the contrary of an 


norou illusion and the 


WHAT THE AUTHOR of ‘Jo ey 


product of 


he fof the Night” } chieve , | 
~* ; g 1 disappointment at the heart of which 
his wo 1 implacab 3 : 
ss le | the old seed of love continues still alive 
classification, exposition and glo 


Celine neverthele will not 
pitiate it 
America or France, Germany o1 
Ile refuses to himself to be 


enchanted again in a world in which 


pro- 
of the moral misery o ur time 
: ng germination relative to 
necessary task if one is to face the > 
,USSIa 
highest and most persistent problem of 


culture the definition of evil. For a 
task o that nature two 
which we all think we posse 


allow 


conditions, 
the best ask only thi 


to be 


to be permitted 
Celine 
is, then, in that inferno of real reality 


because 
deceived by appearance 
we confuse aptitude with exercise, are : 


necessary. Thoss conditions are in- 

dependence and sincerity. To be in- from which one never more returns. 

dependent is to have the courage to be Celine defines evil without giving 

poor. To be sincere is to run a greate1 to that definition delighting qualities 

risk: the risk of being alone. Celine ha as the existentialists do (in this, per- 

faced them both haps, existentialism shows its decadent 
His natural skepticism seems to have nature). A theologian would find in 


deepened during the first war in which Celine abundant religious material. 
he was gravely wounded and out of Perhaps the nature of a saint. To talk 
i a youl 1 and out o i 
A 


frustrated like Celine an immense original purity 


is necessary. Only) 
ut intact from al) the 


which he came disoriented 


: thus an he come 
and without illusions of any kind. Sines h can he yme 
then he ha 


speaking of justice, to 


: abjectness that 
refused to listen to judge was cigecnentsiage 
he reveals in his books, especially in 


“Voyage to the End of the Night” 


miliitary men 


speaking of patriotism, friai peaking 


f 
f 
of brotherhood cademicians of where he himself is the protagonist of 







> to ~— ; ] 
the reality which surrounds him using and is too much for us all 


the resources of humor, irony, satire 
sarcasn t everything and every- 


though ever so lightly 








~, Compared to Celine 
Ramon Sender is the renowned 


satanic laughter of 
Spanish novelist whose latest book is 


humanized and 














ture, and bankers of order. All tl Bogs the worst wretchedne His denuncia- 
asks is to be live in peace After hi tion is tremendous and recalls those of 
experiences tl desire seems logical the Old Testament prophets. To call 
and legitimate enough. But Celine’s himself an anarchist—as he occasionally 
peace is the peace of a lucid spirit who ljoes—is only the desire to enclose in 
cannot have it if he does not criticise a name a problem that frightens us 


LET US SEE some _ pomparisons, 


Kafka is the de- 


The Spl which Peguy speaks when he says 
he Sphere. . , ” 
~~ . P that “laughter is the devil.” Before 
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Celine Again 


Kafka we had not seen the true laugh- 
ter of the devil except as a moral sym- 
bol in bargain literature. 

Gide is only the sinner of the intel- 
lige nee who is trying to invent a reli- 
And for 


forty years he has been reigning like 


sion in order to be saved. 


ua pontiff in that religion without suc- 
ceceding in deceiving himself in a 


factory m; 


Satis- 
nner. 

Claudel is the artist decorator of 
the queen’s praver-book, false, min- 
utely precise and brilliant. 

All except Kafka deceive them- 
elves 
smile of the 


Camus proffers the 


man who, knowing the horror of truth 

the same truth as Celine’s—refuses 
to laugh and wishes for the old seed 
of faith not only to be kept alive but 
to germinate. In Camus that need of 
faith is stronger than the nihilist de- 
light in evil characteristic of the exis- 
tentialists. 

On another plane Marcel Aymé — 
the most vigorous of the last writers 
to appear—tries to elude chaos with a 
very healthful Rabelaisian laughter in 
which both disenchantment and a cer- 
tain pagan joy are contained. 

Although in lesser measure, Camus 
and Aymé also deceive themselves with 


a blithe lucidity. The only one who 


LO¢ not deceive himself—hence hi 


quality is Celine. 


CELINE IS THE PURE MAN ) 


( vitable « l coming and go 

ut t | rv the sacrifice 
if ther need. He ems to us like a 
martyr of the first vears of Christian- 


ity. To define evil in any time, and 
above all in ours, physical and moral 
courage of the martyrs is necessary. 
Celine has it. To present himself as a 
coward requires immense courage. To 
confess having acted once as a “pimp” 


reveals a superhuman sense of moral 


dignity. To reveal himself as a venal 


opportunist in everything he does— 
with a kind of desperation of the ideal 
little 


make him 


-seeking forms of advantage 
forfeit the respect 
of others is to reveal a madly generous 
nature. To behave once and again in 


relation to women as an animal slave 


which 


of pleasure necessity and to caricature 
that pleasure necessity is to reveal 
his exasperated search for the ineffable 
(in general the pig, the man with an 
unconfessable private life, is the one 
who is wont to 


family magazines). 


idealize women in 

The only indignity into which Celi- 
ne’s hero—who like him is called Fer- 
linand—does not fall is that of scien- 
tific charlatanism. He does not believe 
in medicine and he has to live by it. 
Nevertheless the “pimp,” the coward, 
the venal man and the cynic when he 
acts as a physician behaves with an 
elemental sense of honor. It is the 
question of another human being 
whom he considers neither better nor 
worse but whom it is necessary to help 
to avoid fright in the last stance: the 
horror of the unknown. In the midst of 
the confusion of here is 
a man in whom one can have faith. 
When a brutal and anarchistic skeptic 


everything 


ays that he believes in something his 
faith is the most contagious and con- 
vincing. 
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the 

But in conclusion the interest T 
thing is to answer this question -_ fect. 
things really as he presents the - 
; visi 


Yes and no. It does not dens 





things but on the reaction of t we 
looking at them. If that reaction wis 
truthful things will also be. I Div 
tradition of Spanis! iterature { tiga 
oblem was solved seeki ; —C 
imension h i 1 the 
hich neither is inhuman a Ka rive 

, diff 

nd the existentialists. Seeking ab igs 
all the other plan wy { so. 

ic, that of dreams. and tall 


neself on it with the eyes 
For that it is enough t 


eliminate t 











nd its conventional easurt 
by legerdemain. In Calderon’s “Life 

Dream” the key was given a 

ars ago. Which dae not meant ay 
enslave oneself to the drean aS ft Jap 
urrealists do but to be the master wer 
it. The best poets and artists have alor 
tablished in Spain once and for @ him 
that everything we see and do, inelu thes 
ng that which depends on ow - 
passions—is only a dream whose ; 6 
ing never can be defined except by hy- : " 


pothesis. (Poetic and livining, not 


logical, hypotheses). But out of thet 
an come an attitude still cially 3 
mative. The drea f one wn in 
clination to the goo to help ott 
ream their own reality in acceptable 
nditions, permits the a t 
mative ttitude wit o need to de- 
or be deceive Is there 
t! > And who e to de 
rtist the right to create h 
form of eva: Especii 
en as | Nappened 1 so ft 
( he is ready to } for the pr 
lity of that evasion th blo 


Why must we Celine to pay 


require 


lood in order 


us in advance with his 
to permit him to continue lool 
evil and defining it Vike an asce 
ntiquity, like Jeremizh, or Sail 
> That can be « ay of fleeing 
time, but it can also be 








Jerome‘ 
from his 
way of integrating elf in 

realities of this time. Wha 
f evil without 
to know 
ourselves nor to know our word a! 
without 
doses of beauty and truth that we ce 
attain would lack savour and woud 


living 
counts is that definition 
which we could never come 


whose knowledge the smal 





deny us their delightfulness. The 

of the earth is not in the conformiss 
nor in the glossarists questiona 
sood—of a doubtful Eden—but in the 
lifficult and heroic virti f discover 
ing evil without fea erishing 
the discovery. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS IN A CHANGING WORLD. By Alexander H. 
Dutton. 354 pp. $4.50. 


‘Reviewed by R. M. MaclVER 


HE SUBTITLE OF THIS BOOK is “Observations on the Use of the 
Social Sciences.” Subtitles usually indicate what a book is really 
about, and ostensibly Profsesor Leighton’s volume is devoted to a plea 
for the application of the social sciences to the larger issuse of social 
policy. His “observations” begin, as also they end, with the portent of 
Hiroshima. It is the author’s belief that the social sciences, if we were 
swift enough to apply them, can save us from greater ruin that menaces 


the post-Hiroshima world. 

The book itself has a patchwork ef- 
fect. The introduction is a sensitive 
and revealing account of the author’s 
visit to the desolation of Hiroshima, 
There follows a rather detailed account 
of the procedure adopted during the 
war by the Foreign Morale Analysis 
Division of the OWI in their inves- 
tigations of chanching Japanese morale 
—Commander Leighton was Chief of 
the Division. The conclusions they ar- 
rived at are set forth, as well as the 
difficulties experienced by the Division 
in getting the “policymakers” to make 
proper use of applied social science.” 

One wonders sometimes, as one ex- 
amines Professor Leighton’s cases, 
whether it is mainly through the “find- 
ings” of social research that men can 
attain the practical wisdom in great 
affairs the world so badly needs. Let us 
take one of Dr. Leighton’s cases: 

“When the Division reported that 
Japanese attitudes toward the Emperor 
were not weakening as the war went 
along and that propaganda attacks on 
him were useless and dangerous, 
these findings did not fit with the views 
of many policy-makers in psycho- 
logical warfare. . . Some consideration 
was given to making a statement about 
a tolerant policy in regard to the 
Emperor in order to weaken Japanese 
resistance, but an opposed decision was 
finally taken. This, it seems, was partly 
because ‘during the -war years high 
American officials had made some 
fairly blunt and unpleasant remarks 
about the Emperor, and it did not seem 
wise to Mr. Truman and Secretary of 
State Byrnes that the Government 
should reverse its field too sharply’; 
too many people were likely to ery 
shame” There was also a fear ‘lest 
Japanese militarists argue that such a 
statement was the first proof of that 
Ameriean fatigue which they had been 
predicting since 1941.’ 

“Looking back in 1947, it appeared to 
Stimson that ‘these fears had been 
based on misreading of the situation’ 
and that ‘history might find that the 
United States, by its delay in stating 
lls position, had prolonged the war’.” 

Here is surely a typical case. Apart 
from any elaborate investigation it 
would have been sensible to assums 
that enemy denunciations of the Em- 
peror of Japan would, to put it mildly. 
hot be calculated to weaken Japanese 
morale. Always, whatever the “find- 
ings" may be, there are emotional com- 
mitments, there are rationalizations. 
there are fears and fancies. Was it not 
oovious that the demand for “un- 
conditional surrender” proclaimed by 
Roosevelt at Casablanca would stiffen 
_ - resistance of the Germans and that 
‘Us proclamation would do far more 
‘or German morale than all the bat- 
teries of “psychological warfare” could 
ver do against it? The deadly mis- 
calculations oi policy makers will not, 
“as, be prevented by the factual re- 
of social researchers. 
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IT IS NOT ENOUGH to “know” the 
Situation, to have, that is, the best 
alable evidences, the most objective 
— about it. That is only one of 
os Prerequisites of intelligent policy- 
‘King, and of course it is the one 
which the investigations of social 
—— are in the main directed. 
Dest lable as that service is, there is 
% ther prerequisite that is even more 
“portant and that is much harder tc 
ee 

R. M. Maclver is professor of 
Sociology at Columbia University. 
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achieve. We shall call it in a word, 
empathy, the projected feeling of what 
it means to be in that situation, so 
that you can imaginatively put your- 
self into it and sense how you would 
respond to this or that challenge or 
appeal. It is always wise to assume 
that other people, no matter how dif- 
ferent from us they seem to be, will 
respond as we would respond, not as 
we want them to respond. It is this 
sense of the other side of the relation- 
ship that is so sadly lacking most of 
the time in so much of our social 
behavior. And on the level of high 
policy-making it is a fatal lack. In- 
deed, it is harder for the high policy- 
maker than for ordinary men to attain 
this empathy, which is blocked by his 
commitments and still more by the 
curious opaqueness of vision that at- 
tends the urge of power. 
x on 

PERHAPS SOCIAL SCIENCE can 

help us here too, but that is more 


d Social Science 


doubtful, and certainly that help is not 
to be expected from the ordinary “re- 
searcher”. Maybe some kind of unusual 
psychiatric sociology is what we need. 
It is at least worthy of notice that Dr. 
Leighton is both a qualified psychiatrist 
and a sociologist. The signal service of 
his book is not so much his plea for 
the application of social science knowl- 
edge—and one should observe in pas- 
sing that the term “application” begs 
the question. It is never merely ap- 
plication. To decide that the Emperor 
of Japan should not be a but for war- 
time propaganda is not simply an ap- 
plication of the evidence that the 
loyalty of the Japanese toward the Em- 
peror was unimpaired. Still less does 
the peculiar merit of the book lie in 
the somewhat routine account of the 
operations of the Foreign Morale Divi- 
sion. What distinguishes this and other 
contributions of Dr. Leighton is pre- 
cisely his sense of the other side of 2 
social relationship. 

In spite, then, of this reviewers 
natural prejudice in favor of the social 
sciences he cannot wholly agree with 


‘the author that their advancement 


could provide the knowledge which, if 
policy-makers would. only “apply” it, 
would save the world from “the pres- 
ent trend toward disaster.” Dr. Leigh- 
ton merely doubts that these author- 
ities would be minded to make the ap- 
plication. He quotes one expert in 
morale research as saying: “You always 
get one of two requests: to show that 
some policy the executive has already 
decided upon is badly needed; or, to 





show that some policy the executive 
is already employing is working well.” 
That, indeed, is one side of the story. 
But the other is that research findings 
are not blueprints for policy-makers. 
Social researchers themselves are no- 
toriously unready to draw policy con- 
clusions. One large research bureau 
has proudly announced that it never 
draws conclusions, that its business is 
to give the evidences. Evidences, alas, 
are very often such as to support alter- 
native or even opposite policies. Is it 
really, at this hour, more knowledge, 
even social science knowledge, that the 
world ‘needs to be saved? Knowledge 
about what? Or is it something else, 
something that lies in the attitudes of 
men and groups and nations toward 
one another? 


x * x 


IF THIS SOMETHING ELSE can be 
called knowledge at all, it is not the 
more erudite knowledge that any corps 
of investigators can unearth. Is there 
any way to teach men something far 
more simple and far more difficult than 
the “use” of the social sciences? To 
teach them the costs and consequences 
of the abuse of power? To teach them 
the wantonness and waste of muti- 
lating or suppressing the integrity of 
groups and peoples? To teach them 
understanding and the limits of their 
understanding? To teach them, for 
example, to show on a larger scale 
the kind of wisdom that Alexander 
Leighton himself displayed in his study 
of the Poston Relocation Center? 
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EDUCATION FOR A NEW JAPAN. By Robert King Hall. Yale University 


Press, New Haven. 482 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by RICHARD DEVERALL 


HE AUTHOR, A PROFESSOR of comparative education at Teachers’ 
College in New York, was a Naval officer during the recent war, and 
until the latter part of 1946 was in Japan as Chief of the Education 
Sub-Section of General MacArthur’s Civil Information and Education 


Section in Tokyo. 

His opening chapter describes the 
shell of the Japanese educational sys- 
tem found in Japan when the Allied 
Powers occupied that country on Sep- 
tember 2, 1945, points up the burned-out 
schools, hungry children, and teachers 
seeking better-paying jobs. He notes 
that General MacArthur chose his own 
unique system in occupying Japan 
which resulted in the loss of capable 
and highly trained personnel. Most 
military government units were “com- 
manded by career combat officers who 
with few exceptions had no training, 
experience, or interest in civil affairs.” 
He reports that “by the end of the 
first year ... it was evident that a 
position in education in the Occupa- 
tion could not be considered a pro- 
fessional advancement for educators of 
the caliber that was needed.” Confu- 
sion, Army red tape, and lieutenant- 
colonels discouraged men trying to do 
a job. 

Under this confused and apparently 
disgruntled bureaucracy, Mr. Hall re- 
ports, two Japanese political minori- 
ties fought for the Japanese mind. 
“One was a sort of intellectual Under- 
ground, conservative, secretly fighting 
every reform, hoping for a return... 
to Japan before the China Incident. ... 
The other was a flamboyant and vocal 
radical element, openly committed to 
the philosophy of communism.” And 
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Richard Deverall served two and 
a half years as Chief of Labor Edu- 
cation on General MacArthur's staff 


in Japan. 
Mies — | 








the Occupation Forces acted “as 
referee.” 
» .G ae 

CHAPTER TWO DISCUSSES the 
problem of the Emperor System—noi 
just a political problem but a deeply 
philosophical problem involving na- 
tionalism, militarism, Shinto, Bud- 
dhism, Confucian ethics, and the in- 
fluence of the Imperial Rescript on 
Education. Hall gives pause for re- 
flection when he notes that “The con- 
cept of kokutai is not dead... . While 
kokutai remains, the fundamental phi- 
losophy is unchanged and reform is 
an illusion.” Kokutai, a word which 
cannot be rendered in English, rep- 
resents the divine-origin Emperor, 
Japan, the land of the gods, and a lot 
more to the Japanese. 

In his third chapter, Hall develops 
the point that “The Japanese educa- 
tional system has continued as poten- 
tially dangerous as it was before Pearl 
Harbor. ... The most basic reform of 
all, the achievement of accessibility to 
knowledge through a fundamentally 
revised writing system, promises even- 
tual capacity for self-government, but 
has met with indifference or antago- 
nism from the Occupational Authori- 
ties and obstruction from the vested 
Japanese interests.” This chapter is an 
excellent summary of the development 
of Japan’s educational bureaucracy, a 
bureaucracy which, according to Hall, 
has been able to sabotage the work 
of some of the early liberal Ministers 
of Education. Yet the authorities have 
been cooperative with MacArthur's 
Staff, although the author declares: 
“But the very efficiency in reversing 
its established policies . . . constitutes 


Choose 


the greatest danger of the present 
system.” 

Chapter four deals with language 
reform and the utterly impossible, re- 
actionary, feudalistic, and anachronistic 
ideographs and other writing, forms 
employed by the Japanese. This, I be- 
lieve, is his best chapter. For it is 
true, “An educated and literate citi- 
zenry is the fundamental prerequisite 
of any form of modern representative 
government or democratic society... .” 
His studies and tables indicate what 
any of us who were in Japan know: 
That Japan is sharply divided into the 
tiny group that can read solid books, 
and the large masses of workers and 
farmers who can hardly read their 
newspaper without use of a dictionary. 

The author repeatedly charges that 
Occupational Authorities are opposed 
to language reform. Nevertheless a 
start has been made in this direction, 
Outlining the job that Turkey did in 
adopting the alphabet, Hall feels that 
it can be done in Japan and must be 
done ... for he considers a rational 
writing system a powerful ally of 
democracy. 

The final chapter is called “Give us 
the tools...” which goes into the 
problem of caste and class discrimi- 
nation, discrimination against women 
in higher education, and the problem 
of purging from Japan’s educational 
system “ultra-nationalistic” teachers. 
He outlines briefly the work done by — 
MacArthur’s Headquarters in effecting 
the necessary reforms. But when you 
read that Japanese nationals “checked” 
the new textbooks for ultra-national- 
istic or militaristic propaganda, one 
wonders! His conclusion: Japan’s 
teachers must learn to think for them= 
selves. His program is to create a 
democratic environment for teachers 
and the educational system... and 
then have the Allied Powers withdraw 
their “stultifying controls over the de- 
tails of education... .” Thus the book 
closes on the eminently sound theme 
that the future of education in Japan 
rests with the Japanese. It is theit 
choice, not ours. 
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